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RUINS OF THE HISTORIC PERIOD IN THE UPPER 
SAN JUAN VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 

By A. V. KIDDER 

IN 191 2 the author visited some pueblo ruins in northern New 
Mexico which seemed to be of historic date. A paper on them 
was read before Sec. D of the General Meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Christmas of that year, a brief summary of 
which appeared in the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. xvn, 
pp. 89-90. Fuller publication was postponed because of the loss 
of the field notes and because it was hoped that another visit might 
be made to the sites. As no such opportunity has since arrived, it 

is thought best to present what 
data are at hand without furth- 
er delay. 

The ruins lie in Gobernador 
and Largo canons, tributaries of 
the San Juan which enter it on 
the south side near the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico line. Three 
groups were visited : two about 
ten miles up Gobernador canon 
on the west rim; and one in 
Largo canon about twenty 
miles to the southwest. Infor- 
mation as to other similar ruins 
in the vicinity was given by Mexicans, but the short time available 
did not premit of their investigation. 

The three settlements are practically identical in situation and 
general appearance. They occupy easily defensible positions, 
being perched on projecting spurs of the mesas, with wide outlooks 
up and down the canons and back across the level tablelands behind 
them (figs. 16, 17). They are secured on the canon sides by walls 
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Fig. 16. — Ruin I, from the Canon. 
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and by the steepness of the cliffs, while from the mesas they are 
protected by high defensive walls without openings. None of the 
groups appear to have contained more than twenty ground-floor 
rooms. In addition to the normal pueblo-type rooms, there are 
within the defense walls of each settlement a number of ruined log 
structures closely resembling modern Navajo hogans (fig. 17). 1 
The masonry of the stone-built rooms and of the defense walls is 
poor, the construction being of irregular blocks of sandstone, seldom 
carefully shaped and only vaguely coursed (fig. 18). The interiors 
of rooms, however, where protected by roofs still intact, are neatly 
and smoothly coated with white plaster. Door-ways are relatively 
large. In one house there was noted a fireplace of the "hood" 
type, 2 a feature not found, as far as I know, in any prehistoric ruin. 
Many of the roofs of the rooms io 

are still in place and show very x ^!j^ 

clearly the use of metal axes. 
The cut surfaces are such as could 
not possibly have been made with 
any kind of 'stone implement; there 
were also found a number of heavy 
hewn planks of a type quite un- 
known in pre-Columbian buildings '' y/ ''"' %!Jfyffif $jp'l^' y 
of the Southwest. The amount of _ 

Fig. 17.— Sketch-plan of Ruin II, Gob- 
WOOd Used throughout these dwell- ernador Canon. 

ings is indeed remarkable and is 

doubtless due to the possession of efficient cutting tools. In pre- 
historic buildings most roofs are made of slim poles, reeds, or bark, 
supported by two or three heavy beams; in these rooms, on the 
other hand, the roofs are of good-sized logs or hewn planks laid 
side by side (fig. 18), a process which would have involved an 
enormous amount of labor if stone axes had been employed for 
felling and trimming. Further evidence that these buildings are 

1 This plan is drawn from memory, the field notes having been lost; it is only- 
meant to show the relation to each other of the houses, hogans, and defense wall. 

2 See Victor Mindeleff, "A Study of Pueblo Architecture: Tusayan and Cibola," 
Eighth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 169 and fig. 66. The Gober- 
nador example is identical with the left-hand specimen there figured. 





Figs. 18.— (i) Masonry in Ruin II. (2) Wooden roofs in Ruin II. (3) Hogan-like 

structure, Ruin II. 
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of historic date was afforded by the finding of cow and sheep bones 
in the rubbish. 

The hogan-like structures are built in every case within the 
enclosing defensive walls, close to the stone houses. They are 
much decayed, but all show the same general features, being circular 
in ground plan, eight to ten feet in diameter, 
and made of cedar logs set in the ground and 
meeting at the top tipi-style (fig. 18). They 
seem to have been covered with sod or earth, 
and to have been entered by short, low pas- 
sageways of stone roofed with split cedar. 
From the condition of their beams they ap- 
pear to be contemporaneous with the stone 
houses. 

The pottery of all three ruins is alike, 
r™ , 1 . .1 ■ 1 1 Fig. 19. — Rim-shapes, 

lhree wares are represented in the sherd . . , . . 

r painted ware bowls. 

collection : 

1. Blackware. 

2. Thick two and three-color painted ware. 

3. Thin three-color painted ware. 

1. Blackware 
The fragments are all of large ollas with widely flaring, unthick- 
ened rims. The exterior surfaces of most sherds have been textured 
by scraping while still soft with a rough object (corncob?) which 
has left series of fine parallel striations. The ware is thin; average 
thickness one-eighth inches. No sherd shows any trace of corru- 
gation. 

2. Thick two and three-color Painted Ware 
This pottery is not distinguishable, in the sherds at least, from 
the " modern painted" war^. of the Pecos and Tano countries in 
central New Mexico. 1 The vessels represented are all bowls, most 
of which have high, recurved rims (fig. 19, a). All surfaces are 
nicely smoothed. Decorated portions have thick yellowish and 

x See Nelson, American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. xvm, p. 176; and Kidder, ibid.* 
vol. xix, p. 330. 
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grayish slips which tend to " crackle," and are also soft and easily- 
worn away. Undecorated surfaces are well, sometimes highly, 
polished red. Ornamentation is in dull black (fig. 20, g) with occa- 
sional red elements (fig. 20, b). Fragments average one-fourth 
inch in thickness. 

3. Thin three-color Painted Ware 

This class is quite different from the former one. The shapes 
are: ollas (form not ascertainable) ; and bowls. Of the latter there 

are two varieties: (a) 
Similar to, though ap- 
parently smaller than, 
the bowls of the thick 
painted ware, rims high 
and recurved (fig. 19, a) ; 
(b) Small, deep bowls 
with rather flat bottoms 
(fig. 19, b). The pottery 
itself is extraordinarily 
hard and was evidently 
very highly fired; most 
pieces are dark gray in 
cross-section. The sur- 
faces are not well finish- 
ed, appearing to have 
been merely wiped with 
a cloth or scraped with 
a piece of gourd rind, 
rather than to have been 
worked over with a pol- 
ishing stone. The color 
of the bowl walls (wheth- 
er or not it is a slip is 
doubtful) is warm yel- 
low to orange. The 
lower sides and bottoms, both within and without, are carelessly 
smeared over with a thin red wash, through which the yellow base- 




Fig. 20. — Decoration of painted ware. 
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color often appears. The upper sides, interior and exterior, bear 
simple line decorations in red, margined with faint brownish black 
(fig. 20, a to e); a. few designs are in black alone (fig. 2oe 2 ). The 
rim-edge is usually painted red. This ware has not yet been found 
at Pecos ; I do not know what its affinities are. 1 

Conclusions 

Two points are obvious from the foregoing; first that these 
houses were built during the Historic period ; and second that their 
builders were probably in contact with the Navajo or some other 
people who made circular, earth-covered lodges of wood. 

The comparatively advanced decay of the ruins, and the fact 
that stone implements were still in use, 2 argues a considerable age. 

Two explanations of their origin present themselves: first, that 
their inhabitants were, so to speak, indigenous, and that iron tools, 
livestock, etc., were transmitted to them by tribes farther south 
who were in actual contact with the Spaniards; second, that their 
builders were members of one of the Pueblo tribes, who for some 
reason came north, lived in the Gobernador region for a time, and 
then either returned to their former houses, or were destroyed. 

I think that the first theory: namely that the builders of these 
ruins were indigenous, is extremely improbable from the fact that in 
the exhaustive lists of towns given by the early Spanish chroniclers, 
there is no mention of any such northern settlement. A trade 
sufficiently brisk to have carried cattle nearly to the Colorado 
border could scarcely have passed unnoticed. All the evidence 
seems to point to a temporary occupation by some of the known 
Pueblos. 

The date of this occupation and its cause are perhaps to be 
found in the following historical information summarized from 
Bandelier's Final Report (part 11, pp. 215-216): 

The Spanish, having been expelled from New Mexico in 1680 by a general 
uprising of the Pueblos; returned in force ten years later, and reconquered the 

1 As it is quite impossible to give a really understandable verbal description of 
pottery types, the author will be glad to send a selection of sherds to anyone who wishes 
to make comparative studies. 

2 A num ber of arrow-points, scrapers, and drills were found in the debris. 
22 
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country. At this time they found the Jemez tribe very difficult to control. 
Again and again these people conspired with other Pueblos and particularly with 
the Navajos, to harass the Spaniards and the friendly Pueblos of Sia, Santa Ana 
and San Felipe; and time after time they were punished, their villages destroyed 
and themselves driven to the high mesas. Finally in 1696 occurred the last impor- 
tant insurrection. A battle was fought in which the Jemez were completely 
routed, their Pueblo allies from Acoma and Zufii deserted them, and they fled 
north to the Navajo country. In the following summer no trace of them could 
be found in the Jemez valley. They remained away for some time, apparently 
about ten years, but eventually returned to their deserted towns. 

I can find no other account of any Pueblo people having moved 
so far to the north during or after the revolt ; Gobernador canon is 
in the old Navajo country and, being nearly a hundred miles from 
the nearest Spanish settlement of that time, and in a wild and 
inaccessible district, would have offered an ideal refuge. 

The presence of the hogan-like structures in connection with the 
ruins should also, I think, be taken into account. No such dwellings 
were ever made, as far as I can discover, by any past or present 
Pueblos. They seem surely to point to contact with the Navajo, 
which contact seems most appropriate to the case of the fleeing 
Jemez. 

As to the. desertion of the ruins, we must remember that the 
Navajo were always at bottom the natural enemies of the Pueblos. 
That the Jemez eventually returned to their none too fertile old 
range, in close proximity to the hated Spanish, is evidence enough 
that they were not in the most enviable ,of positions in the country 
of their notoriously fickle allies. 

A comparison of the pottery found at the Gobernador sites with 
that from the villages from which the Jemez were driven at the time 
of the revolt, should definitely settle the question. 

If it can be shown that these northern ruins were occupied by 
the Jemez, we shall have gained, not only an interesting bit of 
historical information, but we shall also be supplied with most 
valuable data for the study of the development of Pueblo pottery, 
for in the case of most historic ruins we know the date of abandon- 
ment, but it is usually impossible to say when they were built. 
Finds in them, therefore, cannot be later than a given date, but, on 
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the other hand, they may be very considerably earlier; there is 

always doubt. Here, however, if further examination confirms 

the Jemez theory, we will have a segment of culture definitely 

dated at both ends. Excavation would almost surely yield a 

sufficient amount of material to give a sound knowledge of the 

technique and ornamentation of the pottery. This would be of 

the greatest value, and would form a solid foundation upon which 

to work, not only forward to the later Jemez valley wares, but also 

back toward the less clearly defined types made in early historic 

and late prehistoric times. 

Phillips Academy, 
Andover,Mass. 

Note: In 1916 Mr. N. C. Nelson, of the American Museum, incidentally 
traversed parts of the region in which ruins of the type and period considered 
in the above paper occur. He observed four ruins on the Largo canon, one 
near the head of the Gobernador and three directly east, near the junction of 
the Burns and La Jara canons. Four additional ruins were reported to him in 
the Largo, two or more abotit halfway up the Gobernador (some of which have 
been excavated by Mr. Earl H. Morris) and several more were said by the forest 
rangers to exist on the Carriso and Burns canons. Traces of ruins, apparently 
of the same type, were also found to the south, in the Puerco drainage; one being 
at Cuba and another about two miles west of Casa Salazar. Finally, current 
reports had it that other "Torreones" exist on the Los Torreones creek to the 
northwest of Cabezon, but these may as easily be remains of Navajo hogans. 

The ruins observed all occupied conspicuous situations on the rimrock, on 
isolated crags or on detached blocks of rock. Those examined were uniformly 
small, ranging from two to six rooms. The masonry was of an ordinary type 
with a peculiar tendency to round off the corners. The timbers, including the 
notched ladders, had for the most part been cut with a metal ax. One fireplace 
hood was photographed. Pottery was scarce but the fragments picked up include 
three-color glazed ware of the Rio Grande type, early historic glazed ware, and a 
black-on-yellow or pink ware much resembling that found in the Keresan region 
near Cochiti on the Rio Grande. 



